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• Madeline  Soferovich 


Once  in  spring,  when  the  elm  leaves  held  everything  choked 
in  their  sticky  sap  and  the  winds  carried  the  smell  of  growth  and 
earth,  a girl  and  a little  boy  were  playing  in  a park  near  their  home. 
In  that  old  neighborhood  with  its  big  houses  and  park,  vine  and 
stone  wall  and  moss,  the  springtimes  were  always  cool  with  drip- 
ping moisture  and  shadow  and  mystery.  Presiding  over  the  place 
was  one  tall  sycamore  tree,  which  grew  in  the  park  and  stood  like 
a nature  god,  seeing  the  tops  of  all  the  surrounding  trees  and 
houses. 

The  little  boy  chased  the  girl  through  the  park.  As  they  ran 
past  the  sycamore  tree  the  boy  suddenly  stopped  and  knelt  beside 
a little  weedy  thorn  bush  that  grew  next  to  it. 

wO  look!  A little  baby  bird!” 

The  girl  came  to  his  side.  She  saw  a brownish  raggedy  bird, 
all  wet  and  muddy,  impaled  on  a thorn  and  tangled  in  one  of  the 
bush’s  stickery  canes.  The  bird  gave  a faint  cry  and  fluttered  its 
free  wing.  The  girl  untangled  it  and  carried  it  home  with  the  little 
boy  bounding  ahead  and  sometimes  dropping  back  to  have  a 
look  at  it 

At  the  house  the  girl  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  screened  side 
porch  and  washed  the  mud  off  the  bird  and  cleaned  the  blood  out 
of  the  hole  where  the  thorn  had  gone  in.  The  boy  knelt  beside  her, 
breathing  down  steadily  on  the  floor.  Both  were  silent  and  con- 
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centrated.  After  the  washing  was  finished  the  girl  held  the  bird 
in  her  cupped  hand  and  fed  it  watered-down  milk  from  an  eye- 
dropper. The  boy  got  a shoe  box  and  filled  it  with  cloth.  The  girl 
put  the  bird  in  it.  She  and  the  boy  sat  looking  at  it  for  a while. 
The  bird  was  a baby  dove.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  its  puffy 
little  form  would  have  all  the  supple  curve  of  the  adult  dove  when 
it  matured. 


“Maybe  we  can  train  him  to  talk  like  a parrot!”  said  the  boy. 
“Then  we  can  send  messages  with  him.  And  we  can  train  him  to  do 
tricks  and  all  kinds  of  things  and  become  famous  with  our  pictures 
in  the  paper.” 


“You  can’t  train  doves  to  talk,”  said  the  girl.  “They  just  coo. 
And  they  can’t  do  tricks  either.” 


The  two  talked  about  the  little  dove  and  played  with  it  until 
their  mother  sent  them  to  bed. 

That  night  the  girl  set  her  alarm  so  that  it  would  ring  at 
dawn.  Then  she  could  feed  her  bird  when  all  the  other  little  birds 
were  being  fed  outside.  She  got  into  her  bed  and  lay  still  in  the 
dark  and  thought.  She  remembered  the  warm  little  shape  of  the 
dove,  how  it  had  fitted  into  her  cupped  hand  as  if  formed  for  that 
very  purpose.  She  thought  of  its  two  red  legs  and  feet  like  slender, 
rooted  stems,  its  fluttering  wings  and  little  cries.  Her  whole  body 
shivered  with  nervous  excitement  and  her  stomach  quivered.  She 
couldn’t  stop  thinking  about  the  bird  and  she  was  very  happy.  It 
was  a long  time  before  the  girl  fell  asleep. 

Then  it  was  morning  and  the  girl  woke  up  and  made  some 
watered-down  milk  for  the  bird.  When  she  went  out  on  the  porch 
her  stomach  was  tight  with  excitement.  She  did  not  notice  the  clear 
innocence  of  the  day  just  beginning  or  the  sharp,  true  outlines 
everything  has  at  that  time.  She  thought  only  of  the  bird  she  began 
to  feed  and  she  loved  it.  Then  she  was  aware  of  the  little  boy 
standing  next  to  her. 
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“Whjr  are  you  here?”  she  asked  him  crossly.  She  wanted  to  be 
alone  with  the  bird  and  have  it  all  to  herself. 

“I  heard  you  get  up,”  said  the  boy.  “I  want  to  feed  him  too. 
Besides,  he’s  my  bird.  I found  him.” 

“Oh,  all  right,”  said  the  girl.  “But  he’s  my  bird  too  because 
I’m  taking  care  of  him.”  She  showed  the  boy  how  to  fill  the  eye- 
dropper with  milk  and  then  squeeze  out  the  air  so  the  bird  wouldn’t 
get  air  bubbles  with  its  milk.  The  boy  fed  the  dove  awkwardly. 

After  breakfast  the  two  took  the  shoe  box  with  the  little  bird 
in  it  and  walked  through  the  park  where  the  ground  was  all  grown 
over  with  purple  and  white  and  yellow  violets  to  their  grand- 
father’s house.  They  showed  him  the  bird. 

The  grandfather  stood  lean  and  silent  under  a clump  of 
tough,  aging  birches  and  examined  the  dove  for  several  minutes. 

“You  have  a little  dove  here,”  he  said  at  last. 

“We  know,”  said  the  girl.  “We  could  tell  by  his  red  feet.” 

‘Well  . . . they  don’t  usually  live  very  long  when  you  catch 
’em  this  young.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  The  girl  was  disappointed  and  a little 
angry.  She  wanted  her  grandfather  to  be  as  excited  about  the  bird 
as  she  and  the  boy  were. 

“Well,”  said  the  grandfather,  “They  take  a lot  of  care  and 
special  handling,  but  you  just  go  ahead  and  feed  it  and  do  the  best 
you  can.” 

Then  he  explained  to  the  girl  and  the  little  boy  how  the  mother 
dove  eats  seeds  and  partially  digests  them  and  then  regurgitates 
them  into  the  baby  bird’s  throat.  He  told  them  that  hot  cereal  was 
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the  nearest  thing  to  its  natural  food  that  they  could  feed  their  bird 
to  make  it  stronger.  Then  he  told  them  goodby  and  the  boy  and 
girl  went  home. 

The  girl  made  some  cream  of  wheat  for  the  bird  while  the 
boy  stood  beside  her  and  watched.  But  when  they  fed  it  to  the 
little  dove,  the  cereal  leaked  out  of  the  hole  in  its  stomach  made 
by  the  thorn.  As  the  day  went  on  the  bird  grew  weaker.  The  girl 
finally  decided  that  the  only  way  to  keep  it  alive  would  be  to  sew 
up  the  hole  in  its  stomach. 

She  sat  on  the  floor  of  the  porch  and  held  the  bird.  The  boy 
sat  next  to  her  with  his  hands  clenched  in  fists.  His  face  was  cur- 
ious and  worried.  The  girl  felt  tense.  She  and  the  boy  were  silent 
and  the  only  sound  was  their  heavy  steady  breathing  down  on  the 
bird.  The  girl  took  a needle  threaded  with  white  thread  and  poked 
it  into  the  bird.  The  boy  winced.  At  first  the  needle  was  slowed  up 
by  a tough  sinew  but  then  it  slipped  in.  The  bird  gave  a cry  and 
shuddered  all  over.  The  girl  pulled  the  needle  out  and  the  bird  lay 
still  with  its  eyes  sliding  shut.  She  tried  poking  the  needle  in  again, 
but  the  bird  opened  its  eyes  and  trembled  again  so  she  pulled  it 
out  once  more. 

“I  just  can’t  do  this!”  she  mumbled.  A hard,  nervous  knot  of 
fear  and  helplessness  tightened  inside  of  her. 

“Don’t  let  it  die!”  said  the  boy.  “Can’t  you  do  anything  to 
help  it?” 

“No!”  said  the  girl,  angrily  becoming  aware  of  his  presence. 
“Why  don’t  you  get  out  of  here!” 

The  boy  sat  by  himself  on  the  front  step  until  supper  time. 
The  girl  sat  on  the  porch  watching  the  bird  move  sluggishly  every 
now  and  then.  She  felt  frustrated.  Suddenly  she  had  a violent  urge 
to  stamp  on  the  bird  with  her  foot  and  mash  it  into  the  cement 
and  run  away  and  never  look  at  it  again.  But  what  if  it  didn’t  die 
after  all  that  but  just  chirped  and  twitched  in  a bloody  pulp  there 
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on  the  floor?  No,  she  couldn’t  do  that  either.  So  she  sat  there  until 
she  was  called  for  supper. 

After  supper  the  bird  died.  The  boy  and  girl  had  gone  out 
on  the  porch  to  try  to  feed  it  once  more.  When  they  picked  it  up, 
it  suddenly  trembled  and  jerked  and  then  died.  A sticky  film  oozed 
out  of  its  closing  eyes.  The  boy  and  girl  felt  as  if  they  had  failed 
at  something  very  important.  They  were  silent  and  suddenly  the 
little  boy  ran  into  the  house  and  hid  behind  the  large  stuffed  chair 
in  the  living  room. 

The  girl  stood  on  the  porch  holding  the  bird  in  a haze  of  sor- 
row and  disappointment.  Then  she  came  out  of  the  house  and  into 
the  park  to  the  sycamore  tree  where  she  and  the  boy  had  first 
found  the  bird.  She  was  angry.  She  loved  the  bird.  She  wanted  it 
to  live.  What  right  had  it  to  die? 

In  a fury  she  flung  the  bird  away  as  hard  as  she  could  and 
didn’t  bother  to  watch  where  it  fell.  Then  she  turned  and  saw  the 
sycamore  tree  confronting  her  with  its  calm  strength  and  rooty  grip 
in  the  earth.  She  gave  it  a violent  kick.  But  the  tremors  that  re- 
sulted from  that  kick  were  felt  in  her  own  body  and  not  in  the 
tree  which  stood  there  solidly  alive. 

Then  the  girl  sat  down  under  the  tree  and  leaned  her  back 
on  its  trunk.  She  sat  there  a long  time,  trying  not  to  think.  The 
darkish  gold  of  sunset  time  changed  to  blue  evening  and  the  stars 
came  out.  Finally,  the  girl  got  up  and  stood  for  a minute  with 
her  hand  placed  unconsciously  on  the  tree’s  rough  bark.  Then  she 
quietly  walked  home  through  the  park  of  shadow  and  violets  and 
trees. 

The  sycamore  tree  stretched  out  its  branches  of  leaves  to 
harden  and  mature  in  the  mysteries  and  violence  of  spring. 
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What  chance  unchannelled  tide 
Brought  us  there  together  hazardly 
And  receding  the  lapped  shore 
Left  us  wondering  mutually 
As  the  rained  moon  half-smiled? 

What  newly-moulded  Eve 
Gazed  shyly  on  her  treasured  Adam 
This  straight  man-boy  blessed 
With  eyes  of  blue  eloquence? 

She  answered,  and  they  captured  the  sky. 

What  white  whipping  wind 

Threw  him  crushed  and  staunched  against  the  door 
Tore  him  living  from  her 
Darkly  dashing  in  the  turmoil 
Of  the  pleated,  crested  tide? 

What  Pandora  was  this 
Holding  her  tarnished  treasure 
Watching  the  glazed  blooded  hills 
As  the  snake  stuck  out  its  tittering  tongue 
And  slithered  silently  away? 


• Janet  Schmitz 
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Capote 


Two  Essays 
in 

Literary  Criticism 


“Any  work  of  art,”  says  Mr.  Truman  Capote,  “provided  it 
springs  from  a sincere  motivation  to  further  understanding  between 
people,  is  an  act  of  faith  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  love.” 
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• Ann  Carey 


of  Silver 


of  Silver”  by  Truman  Capote  appears  in  a collection  of 
Capote’s  short  stories  along  with  his  novelette  The  Grass  Harp. 
In  this  selection  Capote  adheres  to  a romantic  view  of  life  which 
penetrates  his  other  works,  showing  his  “disenchantment”  with 
contemporary  society. 

This  is  a story  about  love,  about  innocence,  and  about  the 
power  of  faith.  Like  The  Grass  Harp,  “Jug  of  Silver”  has  its  setting 
in  a small  town  and  the  initial  action  commences  at  a time  when 
the  industrial  progress  of  the  larger  cities  was  first  reaching  the 
small  towns  of  the  South.  The  point  of  view  of  the  story  is  that  of 
a young  boy  who  works  in  his  uncle’s  drugstore  after  school.  Al- 
though not  pertinently  involved  in  the  action  himself,  we  see  the 
story  unfold  through  his  eyes.  Capote  also  uses  a kind  of  “pseudo- 
narrator”  in  the  person  of  Hammurabi,  a dentist;  the  boy  relates 
incidents  as  they  have  been  interpreted  by  Hammurabi,  thus  giv- 
ing us  the  mature  viewpoint  which  is  impossible  to  convey  accu- 
rately through  a child  narrator.  This  point  of  view  draws  us  into 
the  story  more  than  the  “omniscent  author”  who  divines  all  the 
action  while  he  sits  on  the  outside  of  the  author’s  world-window 
and  looks  in.  In  this  story,  the  narrator  is  in  that  world  himself. 

The  place  of  action,  the  drugstore,  is  “old-fashioned,  large  and 
dark  and  cool.”  The  air  smelled  “of  syrup  and  nutmeg,”  and  it  was 
the  gathering  place  of  all  the  county  people.  However,  a “villain” 
by  the  name  of  Rufus  McPherson  opens  up  a modern  store  directly 
across  the  square,  and  Mr.  Marshall,  the  boy’s  uncle,  loses  all  his 
business  to  his  rival.  Capote’s  romantic  weltanchauung  certainly 


Jug 

“Jug 
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is  evident  in  his  obvious  sympathy  with  the  old  store  and  its  old- 
fashioned,  simple  policies  shown  through  the  prejudiced  eyes 
of  the  boy. 

The  generating  circumstance  of  the  plot  is  the  decision  of 
Marshall  to  install  a gimmick  in  order  to  divert  the  customers  to 
his  own  store,  away  from  his  rival.  With  the  help  of  his  friend, 
Hammurabi,  Marshall  does  this  by  filling  a gallon  jug  with  nickels 
and  dimes.  Then,  when  anyone  makes  a twenty-five  cent  purchase, 
he  is  entitled  to  guess  the  amount  in  the  jug,  the  person  coming 
closest  to  the  amount  to  be  awarded  the  jug  of  silver  on  Christmas 
Eve.  Capote  is  quite  evidently  striking  against  the  materialistic 
and  unscrupulous  business  practices  of  the  growing  modern  econ- 
omy in  his  treatment  of  these  circumstances.  Marshall  considers 
this  jug  “the  pot  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow,”  and  the  townspeople 
take  to  the  idea  fanatically.  “Even  poolhall  bums  who  never  spent 
a cent  on  anything  not  connected  with  whiskey  or  women  took  to 
investing  their  spare  cash  in  milk  shakes.”  Capote  is  here  exposing 
the  money-madness  of  society,  a society  warped  by  materialistic 
principles. 


However,  when  Appleseed  and  his  sister  Middy  appear  on  the 
scene,  the  tone  changes.  Appleseed,  his  name  evidently  connected 
with  the  legendary  Johnny  Appleseed,  marches  into  town  in  his 
“man-sized  boots”  to  inquire  about  that  “bottle  fulla  money.”  Here 
we  see  the  rising  action  in  the  contrast  between  Appleseed,  with 
his  poor,  simple,  innocent,  loving  manner  and  the  greedy  towns- 
people. The  denouement  will  be  brought  about  as  a result  of  these 
opposing  forces  upon  each  other,  the  interplay  springing  from 
qualities  of  character  inherent  and  natural  to  the  participants. 
Appleseed  is  the  hero  of  the  romantic  school — a simple,  unassum- 
ing, emotional  country  boy,  untainted  as  yet  by  the  city.  He  quickly 
decided  that  he  and  Middy  must  have  the  money,  and  it  is  so  im- 
portant that  he  cannot  rely  on  guess-work ; whereas,  to  the  towns- 
people, “it’s  the  mystery  that’s  enchanting.  It  can  mean  different 
things  to  different  people.”  And  it  proves  to  be  true — it  is  a gift 
of  love  for  Appleseed.  “We  took  it  for  granted  that  whatever  it  was, 
he  wanted  it  real  bad.” 
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Consequently,  to  the  amazement  of  everyone,  Appleseed  set 
out  to  “count.”  Day  after  day  he  came  in  the  store  and  stared 
“hard  at  the  jug,  as  if  his  eyes  were  trying  to  eat  it  up.”  Middy 
usually  accompanied  him,  “keeping  her  lips  primly  pursed  like  an 
old  lady,”  in  order  to  conceal  her  crooked  teeth.  “When  she  didn’t 
come,  Appleseed  wasn’t  himself;  he  acted  shy  and  left  soon.”  Even 
when  the  weather  turned  unbearably  cold,  the  boy  trudged  through 
the  snow  in  order  to  continue  his  task,  while  the  townspeople 
stayed  indoors  and  laughed  at  the  boy  for  being  so  ridiculous  as 
to  believe  he  could  count  the  money. 

The  climax  is  reached  when  Appleseed  finally  presents  a 
quarter  with  which  he  purchases  perfume  for  his  sister,  and  turns 
in  his  calculated  figure.  When  the  hour  of  the  drawing  arrives,  the 
people  pack  into  the  store,  and  the  boy,  “his  face  scrubbed  rosy 
clean,”  appears  with  his  sister.  And  surely  enough,  the  amount  the 
boy  estimated  was  the  correct  one:  the  object  of  his  endeavor — “A 
lovely  set  of  white  false  teeth”  for  his  sister.  Capote  depicts  how 
the  love  and  trust  of  a small  boy  overcomes  the  materialistic  am- 
bitions of  the  other  people.  When  asked  how  he  had  done  it,  Middy 
replies  with  conviction  that  “he  counted”;  then  added,  “We  did  do 
a little  praying,  too.”  Therefore,  we  have  the  triumph  of  love,  of 
the  simple  child  inspired  by  prayer  over  a crass  society. 

Capote  achieves  the  purpose  of  his  story  by  giving  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  true  nature  of  his  characters  in  the  situation,  espe- 
cially Appleseed. 

He  recognizes  the  scope  of  his  story  and  stays  in  it.  As  in 
The  Grass  Harp,  he  reasserts  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  very 
young  and  with  the  very  old,  and  we  delight  in  his  treatment  of 
Appleseed  and  Middy.  He  achieves  a reality  readily  acceptable,  a 
kind  of  reality  that  mirrors  life  as  it  is. 
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• Margaret  Hagel 


Miriam 


If,  by  some  new  literary  law,  critics  would  have  to  limit  themselves 
to  only  one  adjective  in  evaluating  a short  story,  I could  think  of 
no  better  word  for  Truman  Capote’s  “Miriam”  than  that  of 
“fascinating.”  Fortunately  no  such  law  restrains  literary  judges; 
hence  one  can  elaborate  on  this  predominate  impression. 

“Miriam,”  first  of  all,  has  a fascinating  plot.  The  literal  story 
line  alone  prepares  for  this.  Mrs.  H.  T.  Miller,  widow,  sixty-one, 
plain-featured  and  voluntarily  lonely,  goes  to  the  movies  one 
snowy  night.  While  waiting  in  the  long  ticket  line,  she  meets  a 
delicate,  white-haired  little  girl,  yields  to  the  child’s  request  to 
purchase  her  ticket  for  her,  talks  to  her  for  several  minutes,  then 
leaves  her  to  find  a seat.  But  the  precocious  girl,  perpetually 
clothed  in  whispering  silk  garments,  somehow  finds  her  way  to  Mrs. 
Miller’s  apartment  at  eleven  p.m.  one  night,  and  again  several  days 
later,  this  time  announcing  her  intention  to  move  in.  To  complicate 
matters,  she  indulges  in  such  annoying  habits  as  coolly  ransacking 
and  appropriating  Mrs.  Miller’s  jewelry,  and  not  being  visible  to 
the  widow’s  neighbors.  Another  puzzling  factor  is  the  shabby  old 
man,  unknown  to  Mis.  Miller,  but  who  salutes  her  as  an  acquaint- 
ance. 


Strange  as  is  the  narrative  line,  it  is  the  plot,  the  casual  inter- 
relation of  Miriam’s  visitations  and  Mrs.  Miller’s  character,  which 
forms  the  real  interest  of  the  story.  Although,  as  is  befitting  to  a 
short  story,  there  is  only  one  action  presented,  the  plot  is  complex 
in  almost  every  other  way.  Structurally  it  is  built  up  in  three 
episodes:  the  first  meeting  with  Miriam,  Miriam’s  first  visit,  and 
her  second  appearance,  foreshadowed  by  the  incident  of  the  old 
man.  The  complex  movement  is  further  enriched  by  the  wealth  of 
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motifs,  the  multiple  meanings  intertwined  in  the  story.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  literal  meaning  cannot  be  taken  seriously.  At 
eleven  p.m.  a ten-year-old  child  dressed  in  light  silk  simply  does 
not  wander  around  New  York  in  the  midst  of  a February  snow- 
storm to  visit  a mere  one-time  acquaintance  whose  address  she 
could  not  possibly  know.  This  neglect  of  verisimilitude  to  sensible 
reality  is  what  Hawthorn  termed,  in  the  novel,  romance.  In  a short 
story  I would  consider  it  an  example  of  the  mythic  plot.  The  var- 
ious motifs  interrelated  in  the  tale  are  literary  patterns  which  have 
come  to  be  accepted  as  mythical.  The  other-self  motif,  for  example 
(which  Miriam  presents  to  Mrs.  Miller — her  first  name  is  Miriam 
too),  is  a literary  convention  ranging  from  the  myth  of  Narcissus 
to  Conrad’s  “Secret  Sharer.”  The  isolation  theme,  too,  or  more 
properly  the  impossibility  of  isolation,  is  as  ancient  as  Hippolyte, 
as  modern  as  Heyst. 

Character  too  can  be  rendered  fascinating  by  use  of  motif  and 
myth.  With  her  wide,  glass-like  eyes  which  seem  “to  consume  her 
small  face”  and  her  albino  hair  “absolutely  silver-white,”  Miriam 
does  to  some  extent  invoke  the  “femme  fatale”  legend.  But  more 
precisely,  I think,  she  is  the  changeling  child,  the  cold  fairy  Snow 
Queen  of  Hans  Christian  Anderson.  Miriam  is  no  real  child.  Her 
eyes  are  “lacking  any  childlike  quality  whatsoever,”  her  vocabu- 
lary is  much  too  large  for  “such  a little  girl.”  Rather  her  character 
is  presented  by  means  of  the  changeling  motif ; she  is  some  sort 
of  a fairy  spirit  in  the  body  of  a little  girl.  Her  powers  are  super- 
natural; they  are  fairy  powers.  She  knows  how  to  make  the  canary 
sing  without  removing  his  cover ; she  can  appear  near  midnight  at 
Mrs.  Miller’s  apartment  with  no  possible  natural  way  of  knowing 
that  lady’s  address. 

Yet  what  fairy  besides  the  Snow  Queen  could  wear  white  silk 
in  February  snowstorms,  could  coolly  take  a widow’s  cameo  brooch 
as  though  her  very  heart  were  of  ice?  In  fact,  everything  about 
Miriam  suggests  ice  and  snow.  She  is  “thin  and  fragilely  con- 
structed,” she  is  presented  only  in  white  and  blues:  “white  hair,” 
“white  silk,”  “white  roses,” — and  blue  is  her  favorite  color.  Even 
the  setting  helps  build  up  this  motif;  a new  snowfall  prepares  for 
her  every  appearance.  Anderson’s  legendary  Snow  Queen  impris- 
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oned  two  children  in  her  icy  kingdom,  treating  the  rebellious  girl 
as  a slave,  but  charming  the  infatuated  boy  with  her  beauty  and 
wiles.  Miriam  too  has  an  hypnotic  effect  In  Mrs.  Miller’s  dream 
she  is  the  “frost  flower”  who,  like  the  Pied  Piper,  can  charm  the 
grey  procession  into  following  her  no  one  knows  where.  And  she 
fascinates  Mrs.  Miller  at  the  same  time  that  she  instills  rebellion. 
Thus  this  charmed  lady  could  make  “a  series  of  unaccountable 
purchases” — white  roses,  glazed  cherries,  almond  cakes  (for  Mir- 
iam liked  sweets),  and  then  refuse  to  let  the  child  enter  her  apart- 
ment when  she  did  return. 

But  one  of  the  most  fascinating  aspects  of  the  story  is  the 
double  mirror  image.  This  is  the  perfect  example  of  how  plot,  char- 
acter, and  setting  work  together  in  a short  story.  Through  setting 
(the  imitation  rose,  the  “idiot  glass  eyes”  of  the  French  doll), 
character  is  presented.  It  becomes  evident  that  Miriam  is  the 
counterpart  of  Mrs.  Miller.  Just  as  the  glass  eyes  of  the  doll 
“sought  solace  in  Miriam’s  eyes,  so  Mrs.  Miller  will  open  her  eyes 
to  “a  dull,  direct  stare — Miriam’s.  The  doll  and  even  the  blond 
profile  on  the  cameo  are  like  trick  reflections”  of  Miriam.  And 
Miriam  in  turn  is  a reflection  of  Mrs.  H.  T.  (Miriam)  Miller.  Thus 
the  setting  and  character  are  essential  to  the  plot  which  treats  of 
the  problem  of  confrontation  of  self.  Mrs.  Miller  had  to  recognize 
herself  in  Miriam  before  she  could  find  herself:  “For  the  only  thing 
she  had  lost  to  Miriam  was  her  identity,  but  now  she  knew  she 
had  found  again  the  person  who  lived  in  this  room,  who  cooked 
her  own  meals,  who  owned  a canary,  who  was  someone  she  could 
trust  and  believe  in:  Mrs.  H.  T.  Miller.” 

At  the  end  of  the  story  she  finds  that  she  is  not  entirely  rid 
of  Miriam,  however.  The  changeling  child  returns  and  apparently 
Mrs.  Miller  will  never  be  completely  alone  again.  She  will  simply 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  her  other  self. 

Thus  in  the  fictional  world  of  the  short  story  writer,  plot, 
character,  and  setting  all  combine  to  form  the  author’s  view  of  life, 
his  Weltanschauung.  And  Truman  Capote’s  Weltanschauung,  at  least 
as  reflected  in  his  charming  child  sorceress  “Miriam,”  is  a fascinat- 
ing one. 
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• Rei  Hasegawa 


Mihoko 


OUNG  women  always  dream  of  Paris.  Is  it  because  Paris  is  the 
city  of  poets  who  draw  them  into  a dreamy  atmosphere?  Is  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  city  of  romantic  chanson?  Is  it  because  of  the  falling 
leaves  along  the  Seine?  Is  it  because  of  the  dirty-looking  artists 
in  Paris  who  have  immeasurable  charm  in  them?  Is  it  because  of 
the  gay  can-can  dance?  No,  women  like  Paris  because  it  is  the 
city  where  new  fashion  and  beauty  are  born.  But  wait.  Are  all  the 
women  like  that?  No,  at  least  Mihoko  was  not. 

Mihoko  is  a twenty  year  old  Japanese  girl.  She  never  went  to 
a beauty  salon  to  have  her  hair  curled,  for  she  wanted  to  keep  her 
hair  straight  and  long  like  that  of  medieval  Japanese  princesses  in 
gorgeous  ‘KIMONO’.  She  put  on  lip  stick,  but  just  on  the  middle 
of  her  lips,  for  she  liked  pursed-up  lips  which  had  been  one  of  the 
requirements  for  an  ancient  Japanese  girl  to  be  called  beautiful. 
She  never  wore  foreign-styled  dresses.  She  was  always  in  ‘KIMO- 
NO’ and  ‘T ABIES’,  because  for  her,  it  was  indecent  to  show  her 
arms  and  legs.  When  she  walked,  she  walked  with  downcast  eyes, 
in  short  steps,  and  intoed.  When  she  talked,  her  voice  was  thin  like 
a mosquito’s.  When  she  laughed,  though  it  was  rare,  she  put  her 
hand  before  her  mouth  not  to  show  her  teeth.  Yes,  she  hated  and 
resisted  modernization.  Her  ideal  was  the  solemn  but  extremely  un- 
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reasonable  Japanese  medieval  court  life.  There  was  only  one  thing 
she  did  as  other  girls  did.  That  was  to  put  powder  on  her  face. 
A white  face  was  loved  in  medieval  time  as  well  as  today. 

I don’t  know  who  decides  these  things,  but  there  is  a kind  of 
unwelcome  law  that  the  necessary  accomplishment  for  a lady  is 
to  arrange  flowers,  conduct  a tea  ceremony  and  play  a ‘KOTO’. 
It  is  very  troublesome,  but  she  learns  these  things.  Mikoho  was  an 
accomplished  young  lady. 

It  was  a sunny  spring  morning.  All  the  trees  and  beautifully 
arranged  bushes  in  the  garden  were  pale  green.  Among  the  trees, 
the  mist-like  pink  cherry  blossoms  were  exquisitely  beautiful.  The 
moss  which  covered  all  the  ground  was  like  a soft  carpet.  In  this 
gaiety  of  spring,  the  gray  stone  lanterns  were  grave  and  calm. 
Mihoko  was  playing  her  “KOTO”  in  a room  facing  the  garden. 
The  ‘SHOJI’  was  widely  opened  in  order  that  she  could  smell  all 
the  spring  scents.  The  terrace,  which  stretched  from  the  wire  cor- 
ridor, was  drenched  by  morning  dew.  She  was  very  happy  and  her 
mind  was  far,  far  away,  in  the  medieval  court. 

“Excuse  me,  Mihoko  Sama.”  Her  maid  came. 

“Your  grandmother  wants  you.”  Her  beautiful  dream  was 
interrupted.  Her  grandmother  liked  her,  because  there  was  no  girl 
like  Mihoko  who  was  so  old-fashioned  and  respected  her  elders. 

Mihoko  hurried  along  the  corridor  towards  her  grandmother’s 
room.  She  sat  down  outside  the  room  and  opened  the  ‘SHOJI’  with 
both  her  hands.  She  bowed  politely  saying,  “Here  I am,  grand- 
mother.” 

“My  dear  Mihoko,  would  you  please  go  to  Ginza  to  get  my 
dress?  I ordered  it  a week  ago.  They  said  they  have  finished  it 
today.  I am  sorry,  but  today  the  chauffeur  is  absent.  Take  the 
street  car,  will  you?  Be  careful  of  the  boys.  Recently  the  world 
is  awful,  as  you  know.” 

She  had  to  walk  about  ten  minutes  to  the  station.  She  saw 
the  signs  of  spring  everywhere;  the  short  and  still  green  bamboo 
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trees;  the  cherry  blossoms  peeping  from  the  high  wall  of  the 
mansion;  a florist’s  handcart,  full  of  various  flowers;  the  clattering 
of  florist’s  scissors  heard  from  the  distance;  the  cheerful  voice  of 
children.  She  walked  slowly  and  gracefully.  Her  long  sleeves  were 
fluttering  in  the  spring  breeze.  She  did  not  look  so  attractive,  but 
she  was  much  more  attractive  than  the  silly  ‘apres  guerre’  group. 
They  hated  their  pretty  black  hair  and  dyed  it  brown.  They  make 
pumpkins  on  their  heads. 

Everywhere  Mihoko  found  crowds : people,  people  and  people. 
From  the  wicket  to  the  Ginza  street,  she  was  jostled. 

At  last  she  came  to  Ginza.  Here  was  really  Vanity  Fair.  Many 
young  ladies  were  wearing  the  latest  mode  of  Paris.  Most  of  the 
window  cases  were  decorated  in  western  style.  Walking  along  the 
stores,  she  came  to  a big  department  store.  The  wide  and  long 
window  cases  were  full  of  young  ladies’  dresses,  holding  the  title  of 
“This  Is  the  Paris  Look”  or  “American  Teen-ager  Look”.  The  win- 
dow cases  were  like  flower  beds  in  spring.  They  were  rich  in 
colour:  red,  blue,  pink,  white  and  yellow.  Among  them,  she  found  a 
peculiar  looking  figure,  an  antiquated  one. 

“Oh!”  she  was  startled.  “Oh  my  goodness!”  The  queer  figure 
was  Mihoko  herself.  She  gazed  and  gazed.  She  was  still  for  a 
moment.  Then  she  made  a sharp  turn.  She  entered  the  department 
store.  At  first  she  went  to  6th  floor  and  entered  a beauty  salon  to 
get  permanent  curl.  Then  she  hurried  to  the  3rd  floor  and  bought 
a pink  suit,  high  heels,  and  a hand  bag.  How  she  was  changed! 
She  left  the  store  and  disappeared  among  the  modern  girls. 

Mihoko  was  now  like  a pebble  at  the  bottom  of  a stream.  The 
crowds  rushed  by  her.  How  difficult  it  was  for  her  to  walk  nicely! 
She  wanted  to  stay  still  like  the  pebble,  but  the  waters  rushed  on 
and  carried  her  with  them. 

Where  has  fled  Mihoko’s  loving  beautiful  Japanese  culture 
and  national  characteristics?  Can  it  be  that  the  little  glass  box  in 
the  museum  is  now  the  only  place  to  keep  them  safe  forever 
and  ever? 
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• Grace  Bartholome 


More  Things 

That  Bug  Me 


^Vfter  reading  about  the  things  that  bugged  me  last  year,  I find 
it  amazing  that  I let  such  little  trite  things  bug  me.  Oh,  there  are 
still  plenty  of  things  that  bug  me  this  year,  but  they  seem  to  be 
bigger  and  buggier  things.  No  longer  is  one  of  my  main  problems 
getting  up  in  the  morning;  it's  getting  to  bed  at  night.  Bedtime  has 
become  sort  of  a minor  Utopia  for  me.  I don’t  use  Ipana  toothpaste 
anymore,  either,  so  I don’t  have  thoughts  of  Bucky  Beaver  every 
morning;  and  Hootie  McGoglan  got  married  (they  deserved  each 
other),  so  she  is  no  longer  around  to  stretch  my  sweaters  and 
tromp  on  my  toes.  Besides,  I moved  out  of  the  dorms,  and  am 
now  living  at  home — the  lesser  of  two  evils.  “There’s  no  place  like 
home” — Thank  God!  Now  don’t  misunderstand  me;  I like  my 
home — but  home  and  study,  mixed  together,  actually  curdle.  The 
damage  is  caused,  then,  when  these  two  generally  harmless  ele- 
ments are  thrown  together.  The  effect  is  something  like  a milk  and 
orange  juice  highball. 

This  nauseous  mixture,  I would  say,  is  my  main  “bug”  this 
year;  and  the  only  solution  seems  to  be  graduation,  or  Menningers. 
I think  that  perhaps  a short  but  vivid  description  of  the  actual 
home-situation  would  enable  you  to  sympathize  fully  with  me.  On 
a usual  weekday  afternoon,  this  is  our  home:  many  small  children 
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running  about  (“about”  means  running  very  fast  so  as  to  give  the 
appearance  of  being  in  several  rooms  at  the  same  time);  much 
noise  from  human  and  inhuman  sources;  many  small  and  large 
objects  flying  through  the  air  (this  includes  a parakeet  who  often 
manages  to  escape  from  his  cage  because  of  a bent  wire);  several 
people  at  the  front  door,  such  as,  the  laundry  man,  the  Fuller  Brush 
man,  and  the  delivery  boy  from  the  drugstore;  the  milkman  at 
the  back  door  (most  milkmen  come  in  the  morning — ours  must 
have  a slow  horse).  These  are  the  things  that  make  a home,  really 
home,  you  know! 

Now,  as  I said,  home  life  is  fine,  by  itself;  but  the  trouble  is, 
washing  dishes,  folding  clothes,  picking  up  toys,  and  cleaning  up 
left-over  food  are  strictly  non-credit.  Do  you  see  the  problem? 
I mean,  playing  house  doesn’t  bug  me  at  all,  nor  does  playing 
school.  It’s  just  that  when  you  have  to  stay  up  until  3 a.m.  to 
finish  Edgar  Allen  Poe  (and  then  spend  the  rest  of  the  night 
listening  with  horror  to  every  creak  or  groan  or  snore),  and  when 
you  have  to  stay  up  until  4 a.m.  writing  a paper  on  “Why  Students 
Don’t  Study  as  They  Should”  . . . well,  I think  you  understand 
what  I mean. 

You  know,  I once  thought  that  college  would  really  straighten 
me  out.  I thought,  just  a little  more  education  and  presto!  every- 
thing would  be  rose-colored.  But  now,  everything  just  seems  bug- 
gier  than  ever.  (I  was  going  to  put  in  a crazy  metaphor  here  about 
larger  housing  having  more  bugs  than  smaller  ones,  but  I decided 
against  it.)  It’s  too  bad,  because  I wanted  to  solve  this  problem; 
but  I realize  now  that  it  is  insoluble.  There  are  always  going  to  be 
buggy  people  and  buggy  things.  You  know,  that’s  why  it’s  so  nice 
when  you  meet  someone  with  whom  you  have  a common  “bug” — 
it  almost  makes  you  friends  right  away. 

(You  might  have  noticed  that  my  language  is  much  “cleaner” 
than  it  was  last  year.  I decided  to  save  my  more  vivid  vocabulary 
for  special  occasions — such  as  tests — and  for  special  people — such 
as  teachers.) 

One  thing  that  has  especially  bothered  me  this  year,  and  I 
can’t  say  why,  is  the  smell  of  mothballs.  It  simply  drives  me  crazy! 
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I mean  it.  What’s  worse,  this  too  is  an  insoluble  problem.  You  see, 
I sleep  right  next  to  a dresser  full  of  mothballed-sweaters,  and  we 
can’t  move  any  of  the  furniture  around  because  everything  has  an 
assigned  slot  into  which  it  essentially  belongs.  I’ve  tried  trading 
sides  (of  the  bed)  with  my  sister,  but  then  the  smell  of  mothballs 
from  the  closet  floats  into  my  nose.  My  poor  nose,  in  a perpetual 
state  of  just-before-sneezing!  My  very  entrails  quiver,  my  very 
brain  becomes  mothballed  and  confused.  I want  to  run  to  the 
window  and  fling  myself  out  into  the  pure  air  of  the  night!  Ah, 
blessed  Nature,  free  from  the  smell  of  mothballs!  I’ve  even  tried 
sleeping  with  my  face  in  my  pillow,  but  forgot  I had  to  breathe. 
I guess  the  only  solution  is  worm-bitten  sweaters,  or  Menningers. 
(Of  course,  I suppose  they  keep  their  strait-jackets  in  mothballs.) 
Well,  maybe  it's  pretty  silly  to  let  the  smell  of  mothballs  bug  you, 
but  after  all,  the  sense  of  smell  is  one  of  the  five  means  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellect,  and  if  all  you  keep  receiving  is  moth- 
balls, mothballs,  mothballs,  you  might  as  well  consider  that  sense 
as  dead,  permanently  killed. 

Oh  well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  change  the  subject; 
I have  a feeling  that  universal  sympathy  was  lacking  with  regard 
to  my  mothball  problem.  You  know,  something  else  that  bugs  me 
quite  thoroughly  is  the  female  sex,  the  female  personality,  psy- 
chology, call  it  what  you  will.  Now,  I know  this  is  a rather  dan- 
gerous position  to  take,  being  as  I am  a member  of  the  female  sex, 
but  I want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  speaking  of  females,  I am 
referring  only  to  buggy  females.  (Of  course,  you  must  understand 
that  this  includes  98%  of  all  females.)  I can  always  sort  of  forgive 
little  girls,  and  sometimes  even  teenage  girls  for  their  oddities, 
because  they’re  just  growing  up  and  they’re  just  imitating  their 
odd  mothers  or  teachers  or  older  sisters.  But  older  women  . . . 
well,  I really  think  a series  of  gutteral  sounds  and  vivid  grimaces, 
signifying  nausea,  would  best  portray  what  I mean. 

You  know,  for  a while  I worked  in  a hat  department,  trying 
to  sell  hats  to  women.  Night  after  night,  I opened  drawer  after 
drawer,  trying  to  find  hats  for  pinheads,  trying  to  find  hats  for 
fatheads,  trying  to  find  hats  for  ladies  who  didn’t  know  what  kind 
of  a hat  they  wanted,  what  color,  what  price,  trying  to  find  hats 
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for  ladies  who  said  they  wanted  orange  but  really  wanted  pink. 
“Show  me  your  black  hats.”  “Here  are  our  black  hats.”  “Are  these 
all  your  hats?”  “Here  are  our  colored  hats.”  “I  don’t  want  a colored 
hat.”  “Look,  Sally,  here’s  a beautiful  blue  hat!”  “Oh,  honey,  that’s 
darling!”  “That’s  a real  smart  hat.”  My  leg  would  twitch  violently 
sometimes;  it  had  such  a desire  to  kick. 

I have  not  been  able  to  understand  exactly  what  it  is  in  the 
female  psyche  that  disgusts  me;  one  of  their  most  outstanding 
characteristics  is  affectation,  and  another  is  something  like  hard- 
heartedness, some  kind  of  maliciousness  that  men  don’t  have.  I 
know  they  don’t  have  a sense  of  humor.  But  this  whole  essay  is 
waxing  too  serious;  so  I’d  better  end  on  a light  note.  The  women 
that  bug  me  most  of  all  are  those  who  are  over  forty  and  wear 
their  hair  terrifically  ratted  (they  look  like  they  have  hydrocephalic 
heads),  wear  Elizabeth  Taylor-type  eye  makeup,  constantly  have  a 
cigarette  smouldering  between  their  fingers,  wear  gold  shoes  and 
black  slacks  with  a gold  jacket,  and  walk  with  tiny  cat-like  steps. 
I always  have  an  almost  ungovernable  temptation  to  smear  their 
mascara  or  step  on  their  sleek  gold  shoes,  or  pounce  a hat  on  their 
head  that  will  absolutely  ruin  their  blown-up  hairdo. 
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• Ann  Banfield 


l^Yjountain 


The  mountain  is  a god: 

The  thunder- god,  whose  distant  red  rumble 
I have  seen  tumbling  audibly  down  canyon  walls 
And  rolling  across  wet  green  skies, 

I heard  once  behind  me  on  a pass  between  two  mountains, 

His  voice  windswept  and  wrapped  in  the  wet  opaqueness  of  the  mist 

(He  need  not  thunder  here,  in  the  place  which  is 
high  above  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
as  the  bat’s  voice  is  pitched  past  the  power  of  human  ears; 
he  need  not  even  whisper ) 

And  I started  and  looked  behind  and  all  about  and  saw 
Only  the  omnipresence  of  his  voice, 

Pouring  its  liquid  form  over  red  rock  and  lake  glint  below 
And  the  always  melting  never  melted  patch  of  snow 
Till  I only,  I and  a stalk  of  dried  grass, 

Was  left  surrounded  by  the  white  silence  swirling  and 
roaring  below. 

That  is  why  I go  to  worship  the  mountains. 

For  this  god  is  all-thunder  and  all-mountain  and  all-snow 
And  all-places  and  all-ways 

A glacier  god  whose  ice-ages  have  carved  lakes  from  rock  walls 

Like  huge  amphitheaters 

And  moved  mountains 

And  softened  the  contours  of  the  valleys. 
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A god  breathes  in  the  sea 

A sea-god  that  swallowed  Jonah  once 

A god  worshiped  on  Sundays 

And  eaten  on  Fridays 

A god  whose  silver  and  glistening  back 

Is  sometimes  seen  gliding 

Out  of  the  wet  green  water 

And  rolling  like  a whisper 

Like  a wet  white  whisper 

Over  the  ceaseless  thunder  of  the  sea 

Blotting  out  the  roar 

For  one  eternal  visible  wet  white  moment 
Of  silence. 

And  I stood  once  on  the  shore 

And  saw  that  moment 

That  cease  of  motion 

That  culmination  of  a wave 

In  the  slippery  back  of  a sea-creator 

And  for  that  moment  I stood  on  the  wet  sand 

And  the  waves  froze 

And  the  water  never  reached  my  feet: 

I plunged  into  the  green  and  salty  silence 

T o worship  this  god 

Where  even  the  thunder  is  suffocated. 

The  sea  is  a god 
And  his  taste  is  salt. 


Sea  J,  Jl  Cod 
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• Madeline  Seferovich 


F all  came  in  all  its  intensity  that  year,  lying  over  the  fields 
until  they  were  shot  through  with  red  and  rust  and  gold.  The  deep 
green  of  the  trees  in  which  all  the  summer  shade  seemed  to  gather 
was  gone,  and  even  the  sky  had  a brownish  cast  along  the  horizon 
so  that  it  blended  beautifully  with  the  earth  colors.  It  was  a good 
year  for  apples. 

A battered,  muddy  truck  drove  up  to  the  orchard  gate  and 
let  off  a group  of  farmhands.  There  was  much  running  back  and 
forth  with  stacks  of  splintery  wooden  crates  and  bushel  baskets, 
burlap  bags  with  canvass  straps,  and  dented  metal  tubs  with  the 
smell  of  rotten  apple.  Then  the  truck  was  backed  into  the  orchard 
and  parked  in  the  area  where  the  men  would  be  working  that  day. 
The  men  picked  up  bags  for  themselves  and  went  to  work  among 
the  trees  whose  branches  were  propped  by  poles  to  keep  them  from 
breaking.  All  the  excitement  of  the  first  apple-picking  days  was 
gone  and  the  men  worked  with  a dull,  quiet  rhythm.  They  had 
started  picking  in  August  and  it  was  now  the  middle  of  October. 

The  boy  Doug  stood  by  a pile  of  burlap  apple  bags  and 
stared  up  into  the  vast,  brilliantly  blue  sky  and  felt  the  chill  under- 
neath the  sun’s  warmth  and  smelled  the  over-ripe  apple  smell  of 
the  orchard.  There  was  something  unsettling  about  these  autumn 
Saturday  mornings  that  could  make  his  spirit  rise  with  the  power 
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and  joy  of  the  fall  winds  and  then  drop  him  into  a feeling  of  gloom 
and  foreboding. 

“Say  there,  Doug  boy,  get  a move  on.  We  got  to  finish  all  the 
trees  by  tonight!”  Joe  Bieler  handed  Doug  a burlap  apple  bag. 

Joe  was  in  charge  of  the  orchard.  For  several  years,  now, 
Doug  had  heard  him  barking  orders  at  the  men  and  telling  them 
to  be  sure  and  gather  the  ground  apples  before  picking  the  tree 
apples  and  most  particularly,  not  to  pick  the  blossom  with  the 
fruit  or  no  apple  would  grow  in  its  place  next  year.  Doug  knew 
these  rules,  but  he  broke  them  when  it  was  convenient,  like  the 
rest  of  the  men. 

Doug  threw  the  bag  over  his  shoulder  and  climbed  into  a 
tree.  It  was  good  to  come  here  each  fall  and  work  with  the  men, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  them.  He  enjoyed  being  one  of  their  group, 
riding  to  the  house  for  dinner  in  the  truck  with  them  and  hearing 
them  call  out,  “Hey  Doug!  Come  here  and  help  me  load  these 
apples  on  to  the  truck.” 

Of  all  the  men  working  on  the  farm,  Doug  admired  Big  Henry 
the  most.  He  was  a giant,  a big  barge  of  a man  with  veined  bronze 
biceps,  who  had  come  from  a certain  town  in  Germany  where  all 
the  men  grow  to  be  at  least  six  and  a half  feet  tall.  When  Big 
Henry  spoke  with  his  heavy  accent,  it  was  wonderful  to  hear,  even 
when  the  words  could  not  be  understood.  He  was  a patient  worker. 
Doug  was  always  holding  secret  contests  with  him  to  see  if  he 
could  fill  his  apple  sack  before  Big  Henry  filled  his. 

So  on  this  Saturday  morning,  Doug  worked  quickly  to  keep 
up  with  Big  Henry.  He  moved  agilely  up  and  down  among  the 
branches,  balancing  by  instinct  and  filling  his  bag  without  dropping 
any  apples. 

Doug’s  bag  filled  fast.  Sweat  ran  down  from  the  sun  bleached 
hair  around  his  temples  and  a certain  rhythm  and  joy  settled  in- 
side him  so  that  the  work  became  automatic  and  he  could  keep 
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pace  with  the  sense  of  urgency  that  kept  building  up  inside  of  him. 
The  morning  slipped  by  before  Doug  knew  it  was  gone. 

Then  it  was  time  to  get  in  the  truck  and  ride  back  to  the  house 
for  dinner.  The  men  were  standing  around  in  little  groups  talking 
and  emptying  their  sacks  and  wiping  the  sweat  from  their  faces 
with  big  printed  handkerchiefs.  One  or  two  blew  their  noses  with 
a loud,  thorough  sound. 

Big  Henry  tramped  by  Doug,  pulling  at  his  cap  of  worn  red 
leather.  “You  are  coming  to  the  truck  with  us  now?”  he  asked. 

“Yah,  just  a minute,”  said  Doug.  “I  have  to  empty  these 
apples  out  first.” 

“Well  then,  you  must  hurry,  or  on  the  truck  the  men  will 
soon  die  of  empty  stomachs!”  Big  Henry  laughed  his  hearty  laugh 
and  climbed  onto  the  truck  with  the  others. 

While  Joe  Bieler  complimented  the  men  on  the  amount  of 
work  they  had  finished  that  morning  and  warned  them  against 
dropping  the  apples  and  bruising  them  and  urged  them  to  hurry 
and  finish  by  nightfall,  Doug  stood  by  the  baskets  of  apples  with 
his  bag.  For  some  reason  he  felt  like  staying  in  the  orchard  instead 
of  going  to  dinner  with  the  noisy  group  of  men. 


The  truck  drove  the  men  off  to  dinner  and  Doug  climbed 
into  one  of  the  biggest,  oldest  trees  in  the  orchard  with  the  apple 
sack  still  slung  around  his  neck.  He  sat  on  a branch.  After  a while 
he  noticed  an  apple  growing  near  him.  Its  deep  maroon  color  was 
covered  with  a film  of  dusty  wax.  He  picked  it  and  began  to  rub 
it  on  his  faded  plaid  shirt  sleeve.  After  he  had  rubbed  it  very 
vigorously  all  over,  he  held  it  up  and  looked  at  it  again.  The  apple 
was  now  a deep,  dark  red,  like  the  shadow  in  a ruby  or  a drop  of 
blood.  Doug  started  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  but  changed  his  mind. 
It  would  be  all  scarred  and  bruised  by  the  time  he  brought  it  home. 
So  he  ate  it. 
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As  Doug  sat  there  in  the  tree  he  began  to  think  about  the 
different  feelings  each  tree  gave  him  as  he  came  to  pick  its  fruit. 
Some  were  small  friendly  trees.  They  had  few  branches  and  were 
filled  with  sunlight.  Others,  like  the  one  he  was  sitting  in  now, 
were  so  old  that  when  he  climbed  into  them  he  felt  as  if  he  were 
entering  a somber  tent  full  of  shadow. 

Then  Doug  thought  of  all  the  men  who  had  passed  through 
these  trees  each  season  and  how  each  year  some  of  last  year’s  men 
were  missing.  They  had  moved  on  to  other  work,  or  had  died,  but 
there  were  always  new  men  to  take  their  places.  He  had  never 
thought  of  these  things  before. 

The  truck  came  back  with  the  men  and  they  jumped  off,  look- 
ing refreshed. 

“So  there  you  are,  Doug  boy!”  said  Joe  Bieler,  coming  over 
to  the  basket  where  Doug  was  emptying  his  apple  sack.  “We  won- 
dered what  happened  to  you.  What’s  got  into  you,  anyway?  Moon- 
ing around  like  that  all  day!” 

“Doug’s  got  a girl  friend,  I’ll  bet!”  said  one  of  the  younger 
men.  He  winked  at  the  others  and  they  all  laughed;  Big  Henry 
loudest  of  all. 

Doug  felt  foolish  but  he  grinned  at  their  joke.  Then  he  swung 
back  into  the  rhythm  of  his  work,  trying  to  fill  his  bag  before  Big 
Henry  filled  his.  As  the  afternoon  passed,  the  sense  of  urgency  to 
finish  the  work  grew  inside  him. 

Completely  caught  in  the  haste  and  rhythm  of  the  work,  Doug 
climbed  into  an  old,  tall  tree.  He  worked  his  way  up,  picking 
apples,  higher  and  higher.  Then  he  came  to  some  apples  that  were 
too  far  out  for  him  to  reach.  The  branches  were  so  thin  where  he 
was  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  reach  for  them.  But  the  afternoon 
was  charged  with  haste.  It  would  break  the  swift  flow  of  his  work 
to  get  a ladder.  Doug  felt  that  he  must  get  those  apples  and  get 
them  quickly.  He  gripped  a branch  and  leaned  out  toward  the 
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apples.  Suddenly  he  lost  grip.  He  dropped  from  the  tree  with  a 
thick,  heavy  sound. 

Some  of  the  men  in  a nearby  tree  saw  it  happen.  They  called 
to  the  others  and  the  whole  group  gathered  around  in  that  sick 
silence  that  falls  over  sudden  accidents. 

Then  everyone  was  busy.  They  straightened  the  body  and  laid 
it  in  the  back  of  the  truck.  They  covered  it  with  empty  apple  bags. 
Two  of  the  men  drove  the  truck  to  the  house  while  the  rest  went 
back  to  work. 

Big  Henry  shook  his  head.  “Such  a fine  boy,  such  a fine  boy.  It 
all  happened  so  sudden  and  now  he  is  gone.”  He  pulled  his  red 
cap  and  stomped  back  to  his  tree. 

The  men  worked  quietly  and  quickly  to  finish  the  few  trees 
that  were  left.  They  seemed  to  feel  the  urgency  in  the  air  that  the 
boy  had  felt.  They  must  finish  by  nightfall. 

The  truck  came  back  with  the  heap  of  empty  apple  bags  in 
its  back.  The  men  lined  up  the  baskets  and  crates  and  loaded  it 
with  the  day’s  yield  of  apples.  There  was  not  the  usual  shouting 
that  marked  the  end  of  apple  season.  The  urgency  had  gone  out  of 
the  air  and  the  men  were  tired  and  hungry.  The  truck  drove  off. 

The  men  walked  back  to  gather  up  the  ladders  and  then  they 
left  the  orchard.  It  was  empty  and  full  of  peace.  Each  man  was 
alone  with  his  ladder  and  his  thought  as  he  walked  home.  A long 
purple  cloud  lay  stretched  across  the  evening  sky  and  already  a 
cold  wind  was  beginning  to  blow  down  over  the  fields  and  through 
the  dead  brown  grass  and  in  among  the  orchard  trees. 
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• Georgeanne  Prussing 


First  Taste 
of 

Life's  Bitterness 


Euvery  time  I thumb  through  a Ladies  Home  Journal  or  read 
a Gerber’s  advertisement  in  which  they  furnish  advice  on  keeping 
the  first  child  happy  when  the  second  one  makes  the  scene,  I 
recall  my  first  trouble  in  life. 

At  the  time  I was  three  and  a half,  the  only  child  and  grand- 
child, quite  garrulous,  and  rather  spoiled.  The  delivery  on  my  order 
for  a baby  sister  was  about  to  modify  that  situation.  Of  course,  I 
was  a bit  perturbed  by  the  premonition  that  the  new  arrival  might 
try  to  amuse  herself  in  the  near  future  with  my  favorite  doll, 
Sugarpie.  That  should  not  present  too  much  of  a problem,  though; 
I could  bite!  Then  there  were  those  little,  round,  silver  tokens  that 
Grandpa  bestowed  on  me  for  ice  cream.  He  wouldn’t  give  any  to 
her,  I knew — just  me. 

Then  the  night  came  for  my  mother  to  go  to  the  hospital,  and 
I headed  for  my  favorite,  free  babysitters.  The  next  afternoon,  as 
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I was  still  musing  over  the  fate  of  Sugarpie  and  my  pecuniary  ad- 
vancement, the  telephone’s  ringing  interrupted  my  pensive  mood. 
Grandma  called  me. 

“It’s  your  mother,  Sissy,”  she  added. 

My  family,  probably  under  advisement  from  Dr.  Spock,  had 
decided  that  Mom  would  be  the  most  successful  informant.  I 
clambered  on  a kitchen  chair  to  reach  the  old-fashioned  wall 
phone.  The  familiar  voice  at  the  other  end  was  quite  ebullient  in 
announcing,  “You  have  a baby  brother!” 

What?  That  just  could  not  be  possible!  I had  particularly  and 
distinctly  petitioned  for  a sister.  I reported  this  fact,  along  with 
the  contention  that  there  was  some  mistake  in  the  identification,  to 
the  voice.  She  attempted  to  pacify  me  with  wild  illusions  of  how 
lovely  it  would  be  to  have  a brother.  She  could  not  fool  me — I had 
seen  little  boys  before,  and  they  were  even  worse  than  other  little 
girls!  It  was  degrading  enough  to  have  to  share  my  position  with 
someone  else,  but  a boy  was  too  much. 

“Take  him  back!”  came  the  retort  with  unrestrained  indig- 
nation. 

“We  can’t  do  that,  Dear.” 

Well,  it  seemed  to  me  that  Montgomery  Ward  exchanged  un- 
satisfactory merchandise.  What  was  the  matter  with  St.  Joseph’s 
Hospital?  That  institution  certainly  wasn’t  trying  to  obtain  good- 
will and  return  sales. 

“Honey,  you  know  that  you  can’t  always  have  things  the  way 
you  want  them,  but  they  work  out  for  the  best.” 

You  can’t  always  get  what  you  want?  I considered  that  utterly 
ridiculous.  Mother  and  I continued  our  discussion  of  the  future 
of  that  BOY  at  length.  It  was  incomprehensible  to  me  that  we 
were  unable  to  trade  him  in  some  way.  We  just  weren’t  getting  any- 
where, so  I hung  up! 

Naturally,  hanging  up  could  not  alter  the  fact  that  I now  had 
a BROTHER.  I was  “stuck”  with  him.  This  tumultuous  personal 
defeat  was  my  first  taste  of  Life’s  bitterness! 
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In  a ring  of  Indian  jade,  slender 
Pointed  fragment  set  in  gold,  floats  a dream, 
Suspended  in  the  stone’s  pellucid  stream, 
That  seems  rev’rie  and  real,  wild  and  tender. 
Pale  golden  nails  of  Orient  hands  render 
Pointed  adoration  to  diety, 

As  she  kneels  in  smooth  green  silk  sari 
Serene  unknowing  pagan  offender. 

Dry  almond  dustiness  and  aloe  scent 
Hang  moat-tike  in  the  warm  sunny  air. 
Beneath  a leafed  arch  the  devouring  glare 
Of  a tiger  peers  in  savage  content. 

The  green  eye  enlarges  and  spins.  The  glade, 
Like  a globe-gazed  fortune,  turns  back  to  jade. 


Surgings  of  celli  and  voice  coalesce 
To  sing  of  sorrow  that  grants  no  turning, 

Of  desires  that  long,  long  had  lain  churning, 

That  tongue’s  words  could  not  or  dared  not  express. 
Now  flung  out  of  agony  comfortless, 

Merged  songs  shake  forth  the  hot  brands  of  yearning — 
Sharp  fireflakes  set  unconned  feelings  burning — 

And  their  need  must  wail  their  dry-teared  distress. 

The  heart  hears  and  answers,  but  terrified, 

This  throbbing  bitterness,  sorrow  profound, 

That  should  be  spread  out,  its  dim  depths  made  wide, 
Not  in  a Bachian  aria  bound. 

Dark  urgings,  uncalled,  in  silence  subside, 

Now  are  deep-branded,  made  sentient  by  sound. 


> achianad 
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Poems 


iJlte  oCenten  jljctlilulion 


Make  objection, 

Seek  correction, 

Of  the  Lenten  preposition. 
Little  idiom  contorted, 

Out  of  time  its  sense  aborted. 


Give  up? 

Unanswer  to  a riddle! 


Give  of. 

Give  of  yourself,  all  you  have. 
Generously, 

Magnanimously, 

Prodigally, 

Heaped  and  overflowing, 

Gift  on  Gift  bestowing. 

Give  to. 

Give  to  Him  Who  all  ordaineth. 
Bountifully, 

Gloriously, 

Sacrificially, 

Beyond  all  finite  measure, 

Give  to  Him  all  that  you  treasure. 

Give  up? 

What  or  who  is  “up”? 
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0.0  (D 


"Musee  Des  Beaux  Arts” 


About  suffering  they  were  never  wrong, 

The  Old  Masters:  how  well  they  understood 
Its  human  position;  how  it  takes  place 
While  someone  else  is  eating  or  opening  a window  or 
just  walking  dully  along; 

How,  when  the  aged  are  reverently,  passionately  waiting 
For  the  miraculous  birth,  there  always  must  be 
Children  who  did  not  specially  want  it  to  happen,  skating 
On  a pond  at  the  edge  of  the  wood: 

They  never  forgot 

That  even  the  dreadful  martyrdom  must  run  its  course 
Anyhow  in  a corner,  some  untidy  spot 

Where  the  dogs  go  on  with  their  doggy  life  and  the  torturer’s  horse 
Scratches  its  innocent  behind  on  a tree. 

In  Brueghel’s  Incarus,  for  instance:  how  everything  turns  away 
Quite  leisurely  from  the  disaster;  the  ploughman  may 
Have  heard  the  splash,  the  forsaken  cry, 

But  for  him  it  was  not  an  important  failure;  the  sun  shone 
As  it  had  to  on  the  white  legs  disappearing  into  the  green 
Water;  and  the  expensive  delicate  ship  that  must  have  seen 
Something  amazing,  a boy  falling  out  of  the  sky, 

Had  somewhere  to  get  to  and  sailed  calmly  on. 

• Wystan  Hugh  Auden 
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• Carolyn  Cody 


Adventure  in  Criticism 


T^here  is  something  soft  and  subtle  and  quiet  about  this  poem, 
and  it  is  a beautiful  masterpiece  for  that  reason.  It  does  not  shout. 
It  whispers  and  beckons  us  to  come  a little  closer  so  that  we  may 
hear  what  it  has  to  say.  All  of  its  richness  and  depth  of  meaning  is 
not  glaringly  apparent  at  first  sight.  If  poetry  has  meaning  behind 
it,  if  it  has  a moral,  that  is  exactly  where  it  should  be,  behind  it. 
“When  dragged  into  prominence  by  half  poets,  the  result  is  not 
poetry,”  Marianne  Moore  tells  us.  Auden  has  exemplified  truth  in 
“Musee  Des  Beaux  Arts.”  Stephen  Spender  put  it  very  well  when 
he  said:  “.  . . although  the  poet  may  be  conscious  of  this  aspect  of 
his  vision,  it  is  exactly  what  he  wants  to  avoid  stating.  . . . His  job 
is  to  recreate  his  vision  and  let  it  speak  its  moral  for  itself  . . . The 
unsaid  inner  meaning  is  revealed  in  the  music  and  tonality  of 
the  poem.” 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  poem  on  its  literal  level.  Auden’s 
theme  is  the  paradoxical  nature  of  human  suffering.  He  uses  con- 
crete, specific  languages  to  demonstrate  the  human  position  of 
suffering.  He  does  not  merely  say  that  life  goes  on  in  spite  of  our 
personal  tragedies.  He  says  rather  that  “.  . . someone  else  is  eating 
or  opening  a window  or  just  walking  dully  along.”  Thus  he  gives 
freshness  to  the  restatement  of  an  old  idea.  Then,  immediately, 
he  attacks  the  problem  in  its  paradoxical  nature;  and,  once  again, 
he  does  not  say  that  God’s  ways  are  mysterious  but  that  . . when 
the  aged  are  reverently,  passionately  waiting  for  the  miraculous 
birth,  there  always  must  be  children  who  did  not  specially  want 
it  to  happen,  skating  on  a pond  at  the  edge  of  the  wood  ...”  Then 
he  reverts  to  his  first  problem  with  the  reminder  that  even  mar- 
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tyrdom  occurs  in  obscure,  “untidy”  places;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
heinous  crime  and  the  beautiful  sacrifice  enacted  before  their 
eyes,  . . the  dogs  go  on  with  their  doggy  life  and  the  torturer’s 
horse  scratches  its  innocent  behind  on  a tree.” 


Continuing  his  development  of  this  theme,  Auden  refers 
to  what  was  probably  the  inspiration  for  the  poem,  Brueghel’s 
“Icarus”.  He  gives  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  scene  and  conveys  to 
us  both  an  acute  sense  of  the  boy’s  helplessness  and  isolation 
and  the  appalling  realization  that  he  could  have  been  saved  but 
no  one  really  cared  about  his  small  and  unimportant  failure. 
Like  the  expensive,  delicate  ship,  we  all  have  somewhere  to  get 
to.  We  all  have  our  own  personal  problems  which  loom  very 
large  within  the  narrow  scope  of  our  self-centered  vision.  Other 
people  and  their  failures  matter  very  little  to  us.  But  that  is, 
after  all,  because  we’re  human. 


That  brings  us  to  something  else  which  the  author  seems  to 
be  saying,  something  not  quite  so  obvious  yet  nevertheless  present. 
In  the  first  line  of  the  poem,  Auden  says,  “About  suffering  they 
were  never  wrong,  the  Old  Masters  . . .”  Then,  later,  he  resumes 
his  original  train  of  thought  with  “.  . . They  never  forgot  . . .” 
reminding  us  that  he  is  not  merely  giving  us  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  suffering  but  those  which  have  been  held  and  expressed 
throughout  history  by  men  who  were  “Masters”  not  just  in  the  arts 
— but  in  the  understanding  of  man.  Ultimately  the  feeling  which 
emerges  from  the  poem  is  that  in  the  poet’s  praise  for  the  old  is 
implied  a very  definite  criticism  of  the  new.  What  he  is  trying  to 
tell  us  is  that  modern  art  for  all  its  realism  fails  to  present  reality. 


The  very  concept  which  modern  artists  champion  so  ardently 
escapes  them  completely.  They  exaggerate  man’s  significance  out 
of  all  proportion  to  what  it  is  in  reality.  They  regard  him  as  the 
center  of  the  universe.  They  concentrate  on  man  as  an  individual, 
his  personal  charcteristics,  joys  and  sorrows.  The  Old  Masters  saw 
suffering  as  it  really  was,  in  its  total  context  as  a part  of  God’s  plan 
and  as  a part  of  the  weakness  and  the  blight  of  human  nature. 
They  saw  man  shrunk  to  his  proper  significance  as  a pinpoint  in 
the  universe  and  a moment  in  time.  This  was  evident  in  Brueghel’s 
“Icarus”.  When  you  first  see  the  picture,  you  have  a difficult  time 
finding  its  title  character  anywhere.  But,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  you 
can  detect  a small  white  leg  still  observable  above  the  water’s 
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surface.  The  figure  is  very  small;  and,  all  about  it,  many  larger 
figures  go  about  their  work  completely  oblivious  to  its  forsaken 
cries.  The  sun  shines  down  and  the  water  flows  past  as  if  nothing 
had  changed.  And  that  is  the  tragedy.  Nothing  really  has. 

If  this  ■were  all  there  were  to  the  poem,  it  would  have  been 
worth  writing  and  reading.  But,  as  it  is,  there  is  a richness  and 
depth,  a wealth  which  we  have  not  yet  even  discovered,  much 
less  tapped.  Through  the  poet’s  strategic  use  and  placement  of 
words,  he  has  lifted  it  from  the  merely  literal  level  to  the  sym- 
bolic and  thence  to  the  mythical. 

The  concept  of  death  as  ‘‘miraculous  birth”  is  profound. 
Death  is  really  not  the  loss  of  something  good  but  the  fulfill- 
ment of  something  better.  It  is  our  birth  into  another  life,  eter- 
nal life.  Now  if  we  take  those  two  words  and  raise  them  even 
higher  to  the  level  of  the  myth,  we  discover  that  they  can  mean 
something  else,  too.  When  we  think  of  the  miraculous  birth,  we 
immediately  equate  it  with  the  birth  of  Christ.  If  we  can  do  this, 
we  glimpse  the  possibilities  of  a richer,  fuller  dimension  trans- 
cending the  merely  literal  or  symbolical.  Bnt  can  we? 

In  the  line  in  which  these  words  occur,  we  can  definitely  sense 
religious  connotations  in  the  words  “reverently,  passionately  wait- 
ing.” The  image  that  is  conveyed  in  that  line,  “.  . . the  aged  are 
reverently,  passionately  waiting  for  the  miraculous  birth”,  is  one 
of  Anna  and  Simeon  waiting  in  the  temple  for  the  birth  of  the 
Messiah.  The  birth  of  Christ  was  for  them  the  release  from  life. 


This  image  is  carried  through  in  the  next  lines  which  at  first 
seem  apparent  enough.  However,  if  we  are  still  working  on  the 
level  of  the  myth,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves  What  children? 
What  children  did  not  specially  want  it  (the  miraculous  birth)  to 
happen?  The  answer  is  hinted  in  Auden’s  choice  of  words  in  the 
following  lines:  dreadful  martyrdom,  some  untidy  spot,  and  final- 
ly innocent.  Taken  all  together,  the  pieces  seem  to  fall  neatly  in 
place  and  the  puzzle  begins  to  take  shape.  The  dreadful  martyrdom 
is  the  massacre  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  The  untidy  spot  is  Bethle- 
hem. And  for  these  innocent  children,  the  miraculous  birth  of  Christ 
was  their  release  from  life  as  it  was  for  Anna  and  Simeon.  Yet  they 
“.  . . did  not  specially  want  it  to  happen.”  There  lies  the  beautiful 
parallel  between  the  obvious  paradox  on  the  literal  level  and  the 
more  obscure  one  on  the  myth  level.  The  miraculous  birth  of  death 
was  the  release  from  life  for  both  the  aged  and  the  children,  al- 
though one  sought  and  yearningly  anticipated  this  release  and  the 
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other  yielded  to  it  reluctantly.  On  the  historic  or  myth  level,  the 
miraculous  birth  of  Christ  was  the  release  from  life  for  both  Anna 
and  Simeon,  reverently,  passionately  waiting  for  it,  and  the  Holy 
Innocents  who  did  not  want  to  die  any  more  than  the  children 
skating  on  the  pond. 


Again,  in  the  second  stanza,  the  meaning  is  carried  through 
on  the  mythical  level,  but  now  it  is  taken  one  step  further. 
Auden’s  choice  of  words  leads  us  to  place  a deeper  significance 
upon  the  tragic  little  scene  he  paints  for  us.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  death  of  Christ  by  the  “forsaken  cry”  and  the  “important 
failure”.  How  touching,  how  poignant  is  the  picture  he  draws! 
How  truly  forsaken  Christ  was!  Just  as  all  of  the  people  turned 
quite  leisurely  away  from  Icarus  in  his  last  desperate  struggle, 
so  absorbed  were  they  in  their  own  problems  and  responsibili- 
ties, so  did  they  with  Christ.  Those  were  the  last  agonized  utter- 
ances of  the  Christ,  the  God-man.  That  was  the  most  important 
“failure”  in  history.  It  was  that  “failure”  which  redeemed  man 
and  restored  him  to  God  or  rather  God  to  him.  And  yet  half  of 
Jerusalem  didn’t  even  know  about  the  Crucifixion  or,  if  they 
did,  were  certainly  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  death  of  a car- 
penter from  Nazareth  who  thought  He  was  God. 


They  may  have  heard  his  forsaken  cries.  They  may  even 
have  been  impressed  by  such  simple  eloquence  and  forbearance 
from  a poor,  uneducated  Nazarene,  but  they  did  not  concern  them- 
selves with  it.  The  only  failures  which  held  significance  for  them 
were  the  ones  which  they  suffered  themselves.  “They  turned  quite 
leisurely  away  from  the  disaster.” 


Thus,  in  twenty-one  lines,  Auden  has  presented  a profound, 
inexplicable  facet  of  human  existence.  He  has  penetrated  to  the 
core  of  a problem  which  has  perplexed  man  for  centuries.  He  has 
acquainted  us  with  the  various  aspects  of  this  problem.  Through 
his  “vision”  we  have  seen  it  under  a new  and  revealing  guise.  Most 
important  of  all,  he  has  given  us  this  insight  through  the  vehicle 
of  the  poem,  through  its  structure,  through  its  imagery,  through 
its  “music  and  tonality.” 
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Second  Place , Catholic  Community  Library  Contest 


How  the 

Golden  Stallion 

Conquered 


• Ann  Banfield 


hen  I unearthed  that  old  notebook  I uncovered  something 
long  forgotten  that  happened  the  year  I was  twelve,  something 
bigger  than  my  first  trip  to  camp  that  summer — always  an  un- 
forgettable experience  for  a city  boy.  Actually,  I don’t  think  I ever 
really  knew  why  it  echoed  so  long  in  my  memory,  for  I’d  always 
connected  that  week  at  Camp  Comanche  only  with  Ramon  and 
the  horse.  I’d  forgotten  something  wild  and  growing  had  been 
penned  up  inside  me  all  year  like  a quivering  bronc  till,  the  rail 
lowered,  it  bulleted  out  in  an  explosion  of  horseflesh. 
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It  was  a horse  growing  inside  me  and  that  secret  notebook — 
one  that  kicked  up  nothing  so  real  as  the  dust  and  hell  a bronco 
makes,  but  a horse  whose  hooves  struck  up  red  sparks  that  fired 
my  imagination.  I was  writing  a book  called  The  Golden  Stallion, 
and  that  notebook  was  the  first  draft  for  the  story.  My  inspiration 
was  really  rooted  in  a veritable  compost  of  books,  television,  and 
radio  shows — all  horse  tales. 

The  Golden  Stallion  thus  unfolded  through  all  my  dreams. 
At  night,  when  the  tossing  patterns  on  the  ceiling,  cast  by  the 
feather-leaved  locust  tree  outside  my  window,  leaped  through  my 
sleep  like  flames,  their  flat,  moving  shapes  were  transformed  into 
the  red-coal  spirit  of  a horse.  Bicycling  to  school,  I glided  effort- 
lessly as  if  I sped  along  on  his  back.  It  was  a golden  transfigura- 
tion: all  my  dreams  were  simultaneously  and  instantaneously 
touched  and  filled  with  the  dynamic  fire  of  his  presence. 

Consequently,  I could  conceive  of  the  Golden  Stallion  in  none 
but  dramatic  scenes,  and  it  was  in  these  situations  that  I envisioned 
him.  Under  the  heading:  “The  Golden  Stallion,  by  John  Mundy,” 
I spelled  out:  “Part  Three — How  the  Golden  Stallion  Could  Never 
Really  Be  conquered  at  All.”  Underneath,  it  read:  “On  the  summit 
of  a hill  the  Golden  Stallion,  in  his  glory,  surveyed  with  keen  eyes 
the  herd  below.  He  would  do  this  always,  till  the  last  sun  sank  in 
the  fiery  west”  This  was  the  final  paragraph  of  the  book.  Proceed- 
ing backwards,  I skipped  to  Part  Two:  “How  the  Indian  Boy  Con- 
quered the  Golden  Stallion”  when  “finally  Sacred  Boy  and  the 
Golden  Stallion  could  ride  as  if  they  were  one,  swiftly  as  a flaming 
arrow  across  the  plains.”  At  night,  stretched  on  my  back  in  the 
dark  where  swaying  shadows  of  that  locust  tree  made  wild  and 
weird  war,  I composed  Part  One:  “How  the  Golden  Stallion  Con- 
quered the  Phantom.”  “The  Golden  Stallion  rose  in  unbridled  fury 
and  struck  the  horrible  white  phantom  horse.  Alter  a wild,  bloody 
battle,  the  Phantom  fell  dead.  The  Golden  Stallion  whinnied  the 
wild  and  furious  cry  of  conqueror.  The  herd  was  his!”  But  the 
saddest  and  most  beautiful  scene  came  in  the  beginning  of  Part 
Three  (and  just  before  the  end,  too,  for  there  were  no  in-between 
parts):  “Suddenly  Sacred  Boy  realized  the  Golden  Stallion  could 
never  really  be  his.  He  was  a wild,  free  creature  meant  to  roam  in 
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his  unbridled  fury.  So  Sacred  Boy  slipped  the  rope  halter  off  the 
horse.  ‘Go  horse,’  he  said,  ‘I  give  you  your  freedom.’  After  one 
lingering  look,  the  horse  whinnied,  wheeled  around  and  sped  across 
the  prairie  till  he  was  a speck,  like  a glint  of  gold  dust,  in  the 
distance.  But  Sacred  Boy  knew  he  would  ride  with  the  horse  in 
spirit  for  his  was  wild  and  free  also.”  Of  course,  I rode  with  them 
too,  keeping  my  horse  a secret  inside  me  and  the  notebook. 

You  see,  I had  never  really  seen  a horse.  What  I knew  about 
horses  came  from  words;  consequently,  my  horse’s  flanks  swelled 
with  words,  wild  wonderful. 

Then,  out  of  a blue-grey  haze  of  pipe  smoke,  my  father  solemn- 
ly announced  he’d  decided  to  let  me  go  to  camp.  And  it  wasn’t 
long — oh,  a long  time  perhaps  to  a boy  lying  in  bed  dreaming  of 
it  while  the  locust  tree,  shaking  its  leaf-plumes  outside  the  window, 
projected  grotesque  and  giant  shadows  against  the  walls  of  his 
room — but  not  unbearably  long,  till  I was  squinting  past  the  pale- 
yellow  dust  on  the  other  side  of  the  bus  window  to  the  sign  ahead 
reading:  Camp  Comanche.  Then  the  bus  stopped,  the  dust  cleared, 
and  I leaped  with  other  camp-bound  boys  to  where,  above  us,  oak 
trees  thrust  deep-ridged  branches  bearing  leaves  thick-lobed,  hairy, 
waxen  green  and  very  real. 

Time  stopped  in  the  green  shades  and  mottled  sunshine  of 
those  oaks.  As  the  days  assembled  and  took  shape,  distinct  from 
all  precamp  ones,  they  formed  a world  never  existing  before  or 
after,  one  with  the  sun-stained  face  of  a Mexican  boy.  From  that 
first  moment  when  the  beetle-black  head  appeared  amidst  all  of 
us  climbing  from  the  bus,  shouting,  “Away,  pandehos,  away,  you 
fat-face!  How  can  I move?” — from  that  moment  we  stood  in  awe 
of  Ramon. 

I was  naturally  one  of  Ramon’s  admirers — from  a distance. 
He  was  too  much  of  a flesh-and-blood  hero  for  me  to  walk  arm  in 
arm  with,  exchange,  yelling,  American  slang  names  for  his  never- 
ending  supply  of  Spanish  ones,  or  shout  things  with  him  at  the 
lifeguard  from  the  swimming  pool’s  watered  safety,  as  I had  seen 
other  boys  do.  Instead,  I kept  my  admiration  secret,  along  with  my 
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other  secrets.  I would  have  liked  to  have  been  Ramon’s  friend, 
yet  it  was  not  a regret  but  a desire  to  be  fulfilled  in  other  not 
so  real  ways. 

For,  you  see,  I had  not  for  one  of  those  oak-shaded  moments 
forgotten  my  Golden  Stallion.  The  notebook  was  hidden  in  m> 
suitcase.  At  night,  when  the  massive  trunks  of  the  oaks  melted  into 
the  blackness,  and  the  shadow  of  their  branches  on  the  cabin 
screens  was  as  unreal  as  my  locust’s  feathery  leaves,  I recreated 
the  Golden  Stallion. 

Then  one  day  my  horse  stepped  into  the  daylight — invisibly 
but  really,  for  he  left  a very  real  and  deep  depression  in  the  mud. 
We  had  walked  down  the  length  of  an  afternoon  on  a nature  hike, 
scouring  the  banks  for  animal  tracks.  Suddenly,  from  where  he 
knelt  in  the  mud  beside  a slow  deep  pool,  Ramon  called  out. 

“Karamba,  there  is  a horse  hoof  here  in  the  sand!”  The  coun- 
selor bent  over  him. 

“Say,  that’s  a good  find,  Ramon.  A horse  must  come  here  to 
drink  at  night.” 

“Aw  no,  it’s  not  the  real  thing.” 

But  it  was  enough  for  me.  There,  beside  the  pool,  where  the 
late  afternoon  light  sent  visible  rays  through  the  forest  to  catch 
in  an  instant’s  glitter  the  gauzy  wings  of  dragonflies  gliding  and 
hovering  over  the  water,  I hesitated  in  a breathless,  quivering  an- 
ticipation, almost  expected  the  Golden  Stallion  to  rise  from  the 
ground. 

That  night,  when  the  breathing  came  regularly  across  the 
darkness  of  the  cabin,  I slipped  out  of  bed;  and,  taking  my  note- 
book with  me,  stole  outside,  where  the  air  was  warmly  tangible, 
pregnant  with  the  heavy  odor  of  ripening  blackberries.  I wanted 
all  I had  of  the  Golden  Stallion  with  me  tonight. 

Once  at  the  creek,  I dropped  to  the  damp  mud  where  the 
stream  spread  out  into  a pool  beneath  the  overhanging  roots  of  a 
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sycamore,  gleaming  white  in  the  moonlight  on  the  other  bank. 
I checked  to  see  that  the  hoofprint  was  still  there  in  the  sand. 
It  was. 

For  a while  the  only  sound  was  the  murmur  of  the  stream. 
Suddenly  I heard  a thud,  as  if  something  else  dropped  from  the 
bank  above.  There  was  nowhere  to  hide:  the  flat  ground  in  front 
of  the  pool  was  bare.  I knew  what  I expected  to  walk  from  the 
shadows,  yet  in  the  last  moment  I feared  meeting  it.  But  the 
figure  that  stepped  into  the  moonlight  walked  on  two  legs,  not 
four.  It  spoke. 

“Ah,  who  is  there?” 

It  was  Ramon.  Uncomfortably  I tried  to  act  as  if  coming  here 
were  as  matter-of-course  for  me  as  it  seemed  to  be  for  him,  but 
he  looked  at  me  suspiciously. 

“So,  you’ve  come  to  see  the  horse,  too.  Let’s  get  in  the  water 
to  hide  then,  so  he  won’t  be  scared.  We’ll  swim  to  the  other  side 
and  stay  underneath  the  bank  by  that  tree.” 

I was  so  amazed  at  his  clairvoyance  that  I forgot  to  be  sur- 
prised by  his  presence  and  nodded  my  head  silently.  We  undressed 
quickly  in  the  moonlight  and  swam  across  to  where,  with  our  heads 
above  water,  we  were  so  close  to  the  soil  I thought  I heard  the 
tender  young  plants  growing.  We  stared  at  the  bank  now  opposite. 

It  must  have  been  about  fifteen  minutes  before  we  heard  it.  It 
could  have  been  the  sound  of  the  fragrance  of  blackberries  billow- 
ing in  the  air,  or  of  a dragonfly  lifting  his  wings  restlessly  in  sleep, 
it  was  so  imperceptable.  Without  being  able  to  define  the  sound, 
we  were  both  aware  a third  pair  of  lungs  shared  the  warm  black 
air  with  us.  But  the  second  time  it  was  heard  as  well  as  felt,  for, 
with  a snorting  and  blowing,  a horse  emerged  from  the  black.  As 
the  shadows  fell  on  him,  and  the  moonlight  caught  his  brown 
flanks,  they  were  kindled  by  a golden  brown  fire.  I was  afraid  the 
beating  of  my  heart  would  disturb  the  pool. 

Then,  as  the  horse  stretched  his  neck  to  drink,  we  swam,  like 
two  spawning  salmon,  toward  him.  He  only  turned  to  us  in  mild 
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surprise  with  a slow,  tendonous  stretching  of  his  thick  neck.  But 
in  the  moment  when  he  wetly  nosed  our  extended  fingertips  and 
nudged  into  our  lives,  we  were  smelted  into  one;  and  the  fusion 
was  completed  when  Ramon  twisted  his  fingers  in  the  almost  car- 
tilaginous hair  of  his  mane  and  pulled  himself,  by  these  plastic 
interlacings,  to  his  back.  Grabbing  Ramon’s  hand,  I scrambled 
behind.  Now,  with  the  touch  of  him  strong  and  jolting  beneath  me, 
I could  ride  the  vaporous  presence  of  his  pungence.  The  magic 
redolence  of  blackberries — undefined — had  vanished  under  his 
heavy  musk. 

I never  showed  that  notebook  to  anyone  because  it  was  the 
deep,  boiling  wellspring  of  all  I knew  and  felt;  I never  destroyed 
it  because  what  I emerged  into,  touched,  and  put  my  legs  around 
that  pool-night  was  not  a change,  a shock,  but  a welding  of  past 
and  this  present:  an  incarnation  of  imagination. 
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Ann  Carey,  ’62  next  year  will  be  leaving  the  famous  “Carey 

Castle”  where  at  Christmas  her  mother  has 
her  blue-colored  cellophane  in  the  windows 
and  hangs  stars  from  the  ceiling  till  the  house 
looks  like  “ye  ole  curio  shoppe”  and  where  her 
father  hangs  mistletoe  in  all  thirteen  rooms 
with  special  glee.  Instead  she  will  be  studying 
for  her  master’s  in  English  on  an  assistantship 
at  Villanova. 
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Carolyn  Cody,  ’65 

is  a red-headed  freshman  whose  dramatic  read- 
ings prove  she  can  use  more  than  the  critical 
faculty  she  displays  here. 

Margaret  Hagel,  62 

is  quiet  enough  to  be  unobserved  by  those  who 
don’t  know  her  careful,  penetrating  insight  into 
both  books  and  people,  but  a reading  of  Mar- 
garet’s essay  on  Truman  Capote  will  convince 
those  few  that  might  need  to  be  convinced  that 
she  will  be  the  teacher  she  wants  to  be. 

Rei  Hasegawa,  ’63 

who  is  from  Tokyo,  has  a perpetual  smile  on 
her  face,  both  when  she  is  talking  of  Japan 
and  when  she  is  talking  of  the  United  States. 
Rei,  however,  would  still  like  to  see  New  York 
and  an  Athletic  baseball  game. 

Junko  Kizawa,  ’64 

who  is  also  from  Tokyo,  walks,  speaks,  and 
even  draws  with  the  delicacy  that  can  only  be 
described  as  Oriental. 

Pat  Klaus,  ’64 

has  just  returned  from  a sculpture  convention 
at  Kansas  U.,  where,  she  says,  she  realized  that 
everything  she’d  done  so  far  in  art  is  “so  trite,” 
and  that  she  wants  to  find  the  best  manner  in 
which  to  express  herself.  But  even  though  Pat 
may  find  herself  trite,  already,  in  the  year 
she’s  been  here,  the  Klaus  signature  has  given 
freshness  and  vitality  to  art  at  the  college,  from 
posters  to  ceramics. 

Georgeanne  Prussing,  ’65 

worries  that  readers  might  think  her  a “spoiled 
brat”;  but  the  frequency  with  which  she  and 
her  mother  are  seen  doing  things  together  is 
evidence  that  she  has  long  ago  forgiven  her  her 
little  brother.  In  fact,  she  probably  even  bakes 
that  same  brother  some  of  those  coffee  cakes 
that  are  so  famous  in  the  Home  Ec  department. 

Janet  Schmitz,  ’64 

likes  best  of  all  to  act,  whether  it  is  the  tin 
man  in  the  Wizard  of  Oz  or  as  a member  of  the 
chorus  in  Antigone.  She  is  the  only  member 
of  the  Press  Club  who  turns  in  her  articles 
typed  on  expensive,  term-paper  type  water- 
marked paper. 

Madeline  Seferovich,  ’64 

is  the  only  contributor  to  the  Echo  who  can  be 
listed  under  both  artist  and  writer,  which  proves 
not  only  her  creativity  but  also  her  versatility. 
That  about  Madeline  which  escapes  many  peo- 
ple is  her  humor,  for  she  can  deliver  it  while 
preserving  the  most  dead-pan  expression  or 
while  writing  on  what  appears  to  be  the  most 
serious  subject.  There  are  some  traces  of  it  in 
her  two  stories. 
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